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VoL. XVIII 


Exit “1905.” 


The end of the year 1905 is now close upon us 
and we tender our readers our best wishes for 1906. 
These may not be fulfilled in every case, but we 
have no doubt that, collectively, we shall continue 
to make sure, if at times slow, headway. Looking 
back upon the year that has gone, we have every 
reason to feel satisfied with the progress of our 
profession Neither the motor car nor the patent 
medicine vendor has succeeded in extinguishing the 
private practitioner; and the last-mentioned rival, 
formidable at present, will become less so as the 
intelligence of horsemen and agriculturists increases. 
Owvers of stock, as they become better educated, 
are realising, and will continue to realise, that skilled 
advice at the ouset of trouble is more likely to yield 
its money’s worth than the most blatantly adver- 
tised nostrum. 

Private practice will continue to yield an income 
to those who follow it, while public appointments 
are steadily opening to us at home and abroad. 
Year by year, in all parts of the Empire, the de- 
mand is increasing for men to fill posts the duties 
of which can be properly performed by veterinary 
surgeons alone ; and the value of our professional 
training is slowly making itself felt. Gradually we 
are gaining the positions to which we are entitled 
by our special knowledge, and we are rising surely 
in the public estimation. 

In both town and country our members are to be 
found filling publie offices with honour to them- 
selves, and thereby indirectly raising the status of 
sed profession. The Borough of Chelsea in the 
pettopolis, and the quiet little country town of 
Kichmond in the North of England, however unlike 
pe other respects, are alike in possessing a veteri- 
as Mayor. All this is satisfactory, 
va the close of the present year has witnessed an 

ent which still more notably indicates the public 
recognition of our profession. 
he one man whom we all agree in regarding as 
leader has just received the State 
nighthood, and received it not in old 
os of his career. It is pleasant to 

1e of the Old Year, that almost the 
gratulatio of the New will be the banquet of con- 

to him on his newly acquired dignity, 


Which jg indir ‘ 
ectly, a Royal 
whole profession, y yal compliment to the 


our 


THE Banquet. 


T 
he final details for the banquet to Sir John 


M’Fadye; 
atten sng Jan. 4th are now complete. A large 


has been attained seats will be found for those who 
come at the last moment. But, it must be added, 
applications for tickets in advance of the day ap- 
pointed afford great convenience to the Committee 
and to the caterers. Confusion results from having 
to alter the tables at the last moment. 

The Treasurer desires it to be known that small 
errors creep into all arrangements and often lead 
to misunderstanding. Ifthe postal authorities have 
failed in their deliveries, or by any other means 
gentlemen have not received tickets or had replies 
to their communications, they are requested to write 
at once so that no trouble arises at the last moment. 

Many gentlemen whom distance or prior engage- 
ments have prevented from attending write to say 
they desire to subscribe to the testimonial. This is 
a matter not yet definitely settled, and the pro- 
fessional periodicals will fully explain what has been 
done and what is hoped for. Many subscriptions 
have been received and these will be published 
along with the names of the Committee who attend 
to the details. The exact form of the testimonial 
will be left to the decision of the subscribers, and 
probably the Annual General Meeting in June next 
will be available for its presentation, 


INJURED ANIMALS ACT. 


Our attention is drawn by Mr. J. Blakeway to 
an error which we were guilty of in referring to 
this subject. We thought the Act was limited to 
London, but a copy before us places no limit, and 
therefore we suppose it applies to the whole King- 
dom. It is not even permissive, but says—‘ if a 
police constable finds any horse, mule, or ass so 
severely injured that it cannot without cruelty be 
led away, HE SHALL, if the owner is absent etc.” 
This is definite enough. The police must in such 
circumstances call in a registered veterinary sur- 
geon and act upon his advice. If the animal is 
fataily injured it must be killed. If it is seriously 
injured to the extent of causing cruelty by moving 
on its feet then a float must be employed. If it may 
reasonably be walked, it may be. 

We fancy this Act is not systematically enforced 
in many towns, but it ought to be. There is just 
one dubious point—viz., a sentence which pre- 
vents the owner from saving his animal’s life 
although he and his veterinary surgeon arrive before 
slaughter has taken place. Of course the reply to 
this is that the expert employed by the police 
should know whether or not the animal is fatally 
injured before giving a certificate to that effect. 

No difficulty will be found if men will act with 
caution and, when in doubt, permit the horse to be 


S certain, and as the requisite minimum 


removed in a float for treatment. 
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PARASITIC GASTRO-ENTERITIS. 


In the early spring months I am frequently meet- 
ing with stirks from eight to eighteen months old 
that occasionally scour and from some unaccount- 
able cause do not thrive. They have an indiffer- 
ent appetite, and gradually lose flesh, but some of 
them recover and by the following spring you can 
see little or no signs of their having been at any 
time in such an emaciated condition, without it is 
they may possibly not attain quite as large a frame 
as they would have done had they not been so 
affected. These cases have previously been thought 
in this district to be due to tuberculosis, but the fact 
that some of the worst cases survive induced me to 
seek for some other cause. 

The usual history is that they were out at grass 
the previous summer, often on low-lying and gener- 
ally old permanent pastures, and that since being 
housed in September or October they are generally 
fed upon turnips and oat straw with some hay, and 
once daily are allowed out to drink at a pond; that 
any noticed during the winter not to do well are 
allowed some crushed oats and a little decorticated 
cotton or linseed cake, but some farmers think the 
linseed cake too relaxing and give some compound 
cake called feeding cake. Now, it is noticed that 
if the stirks have not been allowed out to graze on 
the previous summer that they are rarely if ever 
affected in this manner. Some of the cases sud- 
denly develope acute symptoms and pass nothing 
but watery evacuations, they at first appear bright, 
but the eye quickly sinks and loses lustre, their ex- 
tremities are of unequal temperature, coat dry, skin 
leathery and tight, they emit a low moan, refuse all 
solids but are very thirsty, they lie a great deal, 
breathing becomes hurried, and they usually die 
within 60 hours of showing the acute symptoms, 
but often the diarrhoea ceases some hours before 
death. 

I made several post-mortems and only found 
gastro-enteritis. Portions of the stomach and bowels 
were submitted to Prof. M’Fadyean and he kindly 
writes me—‘ I have no doubt that the cases are 
those of parasitic enteritis due to great numbers of 
small worms belonging to the species Strongylus 
gracilis,” and that “TI really do not believe that 
there are any so-called “ scouring grasses,” and I 
have always found that the animals which die on 
the so-called “ scouring lands ” have been the sub- 
ject of parasitic gastro-enteritis.”’ 

F. G. F.R.C.V.S. 


AFTER CALVING. 


Called at night to a shorthorn cow, calved fourth 
calf some two hours previously. She was reported 
to have tumbled down twice so I had her walked 
out, when she went quite strong and steady. She 
gave a fair milking directly after calving ; her pulse 
was 80 and feeble ; respirations very hurried, auscul 
tation of chest revealed increased harshness, but no 
dullness on percussion, her ears were cold, horns of 
unequal heat, legs fairly warm, had dew on muzzle 
two far teats cold, others warm, muscular tremors or 


doddering of whole body very pronounced, this was 
stated to have commenced directly after calving; 9 
internal temperature 101 2/5ths F., general appear. 
ance fairly good, eye bright, faeces normal in quality 
and quantity. The two far teats are gone seriously 
amiss, the hind one is full of blood, and the front 
one when drawn gives three lots of milk then seems 
full of air and squeaks like a penny toy when 
drawn. She is nice and warm along the back and 
loins under the clothing, and she was very obstinate 
when I drenched her. She cleansed whilst I was 
there and it appeared quite natural, and I may say 
the cow was at her full time. I gave a very bad 
opinion of her, although I did not know what ailed 
her, but disliked the muscular tremors and the 
affection of the two teats. I learnt that an hou 
after I left she lay down and never rose agait, 
and that just as she was dying the womb was 
everted. F. G. A. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


ECHINOCOCCUS IN THE 


The cat has generally been considered immune 
from this parasite, but Deve has given six young 
cats the liquor from hydatids taken from sheep; 
35—50 days after infection the cats were killed, 
five were found to be immune, but the sixth con- 
tained ecchinocci, so the author points out that the 
common habit of cats feeding on offal infected is 
likely to produce the disease far more frequently 
than is usually considered.— Rev Vét. 


Necrotic CARIES IN A Pia. 


In a nine months old pig brought in for slaugbtet, 
Simon found a hollow near the seventh dorsal vel 
tebra, the size of a nut, which he took to be at first 
sight a case of tuberculosis of the bone, whieh 
seemed ‘to be confirmed by the fact that there was 
tuberculosis of the viscera, ‘but more complete e* 
amination showed that the hollow contained nec! 
tic material with the characteristic smell of a decay 
ing tooth. So the case was put down as necro 
caries following an injury. Such cases are eer 
to be rare in the abattoir, and in this case the = 
of the carcase was passed for food.—Zeits. f Fae” 


Hygiéne. 


way, USA 
CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Us 


Secretary Wilson has recently appointed Dr. A* 
Melvin in succession to Dr. D. E. Salmon, whose ree 
nation was handed in some time ago. The a 
carries high responsibilities and requires not 00 Pity of 
of broad, scientific attainments, but executive @ Melvin 
the highest order. The appointment of | Dr. 73 
seems to have met with the approval of stoc< rare know 
farmers throughout the country, and the itima 
ledge of the workings of the Burean gained tl 
previous connection in the capacity oF ash) 
necessarily equips him for his new position @ eee wer? 

In connection with this America” 
nominated by the Executive 


ommittee of the at, Ne 
Veterinary Association.—The Daily Preayi® 
Orleans. 
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FISTULA OF THE WITHERS.* 
By W. R. Davis, M.R.C.V.S. 


I think that the subject of fistulous withers will not 
be unacceptable to the members, because it is one ver 
seldom brought up at veterinary medical societies, and, 
curiously enough, although the malady is an inveterate 
one, often the despair of the inexperienced, and always a 
source of much work and worry (inadequately recom- 
pensed in many cases) it receives rather scant treatment 
in our text books. The index of a recent work on 
veterinary surgery has references to fistula under ten 
headings, but omits that of the withers. 

Anyone who having perhaps treated successfully a few 
cases of the malady begins to doubt its intractability, 
and those, tuo, who feel mortified at cures delayed, may 
read with profit Dollar’s Clinical Veterinary Medicine 
and Surgery, and they will there find that Prof. Cadiot, 
with all the appliances and means to hand took five 
months to cure a case of fistula of the withers arising 
from a blood tumour above the dorsal spines. 

For my sins [ have had a larger share of such cases 
than I am entitled to. During the two years that I was 
with the Remounts at New Orleans we had an enormous 
number of animals the subjects of fistulous withers and 
of quittor, and since my return I have had more cases 
of the disease than either I desired or deserved. 

We may define the malady as a painful swelling of 
the withers having one or more sinuous openings dis- 
charging pus, and due to necrosis of the supra-spinous 
ligament, of the cartilage covering the dorsal spines, or 
of the spines themselves. As a wound of the coronet is 
only designated a quittor when there is necrosis of the 
lateral cartilage, so the essential lesion in true fistulous 
Withers is necrosis of one of the structures indicated. 
This will exclude a number of surgical maladies of the 
region which, though they do not constitute fistulous 
Withers, are yet very apt to lead to that condition, and 
which, therefore, we will consider along with it, but first 
a few words with regard to the anatomy of the region. 
In the middle line one finds below the skin a dense 
layer of connective tissue, very rich in elastic fibres, 

aon the supra-spinous ligament; between the lateral 

alves of the latter is pretty constantly found a mucous 
Che supra- ligament is attached below 
to the spines of the dorsal vertebree—the 2nd to the 7th 
Interest us—the summits of which are covered by thick 
cartilaginous dises. 

a On the sides of the withers the more superficial mus- 
rc are the trapezius and the rhomboideus. The 
oF oe 's a very membranous muscle; a large number 
es too have aponeurotic attachments here—the 
complexus major, longissimus dorsi, serrati, 
pay hence the peculiar richness of the region in 

a oe tissue, prone to be burrowed into by escaping 
a itself undergo necrosis. The scapula with 

* Cartilage of prolongation lies between the muscles. 
ned rs gs by the dorsal and by branches from 
ae arteries, They are deeply placed, and in any 

‘ry copious bleeding is not to be dreaded in opera- 


tions 
ons on the withers ; pinching vessels and tamponing | P 


Cavities alw 
Ites always succeeds in arresting the hemorrhage. 


Among the 
: a predisposing causes of the malady high 
Withers y hig 
ithers first rank. For my 
’ seen animals with low, flat withers quite as 

re q 
; want of condition rendering the 
inducin es — to be bruised ; Eczema and Mange, 
% Violent rubbings, should also be mentioned. 


* Pres 
Lin Square, of the Central V.M.S. at Red 


Then the nature of the work has a predisposing influ- 
ence, saddle horses, especially ladies’ saddle horses, are 
particularly liable. 

Among the causes determining the disease are bruises 
from saddle or pad when badly made or improperly 
stuffed, bites, blows, kicks, injuries while the avimal is 
cast for operations, especially for the operation of castra- 
tion, the dorsal position being maintained for some time 
the withers are very apt to be injured by hard sub- 
stances in the bed. 

Infection from wounds of the fore limbs is occasion- 
ally a determining cause, and I must mention two cases 
of it. A cart mare received a nasty wound on the fore 
arm from a plough hook. Some weeks after the healing 
process was completed a lump developed on the withers 
of the same side. When I was cailed in the parts were 
painful and there was a large tense swelling. An ex- 
ploratory puncture revealed the presence of pus, and a 
case of fistulous withers resulted which took nearly 
three months to cure. 

A hunter had an enlargement of old standing just 
above the fetlock on the outside. It had caused lame- 
ness and had been blistered repeatedly, and finally 
fired. When I was consulted I tapped the swelling and 
drew off some bloody purulent material. After three 
weeks the patient was turned out to grass. About a 
month afterwards a big cyst formed on top of the 
withers which in spite of fomentations, rubbings, and 
blisterings had finally to be opened and drained. 

It is probable that in some cases the disease may be 
due to bothryomyces, and certainly the appearance of 
the diseased parts coincide pretty closely with those pre- 
sented in scirrhous cord and some shoulder tumours 
known to be caused by infection by this parasite. 

I will now refer to some results of traumatisms of the 
withers, whether due to badly fitting or badly adjusted 
saddles or harness, or to other causes, which may lead to 
tistulous withers. 

Excoriations in which the outer layers of the skin are 
removed and the rete malpighi exposed. These may be 
accompanied or not by some laceration of the subcutis 
in which case a varying amount of cedema will also be 
present. Rest, moist heat, and lead lotions are indi- 
cated and are in most cases effectual. 

Where the causes have been acting for a longer period 
a portion of the skin and subjacent tissue (probably 
ischemic from continued pressure) dies, and a “sitfast” 
results. 

A of cotton wool wet with perchloride of mercury 
solution 1: 1000, and kept in position by strips of plaster 
or other means is good treatment. It isa mistake to be 
in ahurry to cut out the central portion; if, however, 
there is a groove of suppuration round it: excision = | 
be practiced, the parts being afterwards dressed wit 
boric powder and iodoform. ; 

The bursa on the supra-spinous ligament and one 
found also, though not so constantly, on the side of the 
withers, when injured from any of the causes which 
determine fistulous withers become distended with fluid 
which is at first serous, but later may become purulent, 
When the cyst contains only serum it may yield to re- 
eated frictions of Acetic acid and alcohol 1:8. If not 
it may be blistered, or the fluid can be aspirated and a 
blister applied over the empty sac. The cyst should not 
be setoned or laid open in the early stages because sup- 
yuration is the usual sequence, and that is a process to 

e, if possible, avoided here. ; 

A hematoma or blood tumour sometimes developes 
on the withers, usually as a result of a rather severe 
contusion rupturing blood vessels in the subcutaneous 
tissue. This may be distinguished from the cyst by 
being less tense, and from an abscess by the latter being 
yainful and having a more or less softened centre and a 

ard infiltrated arearound it. In doubtful cases a little 
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of the contents can be withdrawn, a very fine trocar or 
an aspirator being used. A recent hematoma should be 
fomented and an antiseptic applied. Later it should 
be well rubbed twice a day with lead or mercury _lini- 
ment Oleate of lead or of mercury answers well. If 
the contents cannot be got rid of by this method the 
blood may b: mostly withdrawn by an aspirator or by 
a big hypodermic needle and a blister applied. In 
horses with high withers and in which drainage may be 
assured the blood tumour can be opened low down and 
the blood removed—the fluid part rons away and the 
clots are scooped out with the finger. The cavity must be 
washed out with Perchloride solution and a piece of 
gauze left in to promote drainage. 

The cyst and the blood tumour may terminate in an 
abscess, and the latter may also arise directly as a conse- 
quence of injuries or as a result of infection. When 
( 7 seated they may give rise to very little external 
swelling and the presence of pus is only indicated by 
the resistance offered by the patient when an attempt is 
made to manipulate the parts, and by the pain evinced 
when they are pressed upon. 

More superficial abscesses show marked swelling, are 
painful, have an indurated margin and a softer, perhaps 
fluctuating, centre. As soon as pus is located an open- 
ing must be made, at the lowest part, and after evacua- 
ting the contents the cavity is to be syringed out with 
a solution and a gauze drain left in position. 

n some cases several exploratory punctures have to be 
made before the pus is found. A blister or two matures 
the abscess and brings it to the surface, and they ought to 
be applied when pus is thought to be present but cannot 
be found by puncture. 

As a result of any of the above named lesions necrosis 
of the supra-spinous ligament of the cartilaginous discs, 
or of the dorsal spines may be induced. The escaping 
pus burrowing in the abundant connective tissue of the 
region sets up inflammatory processes in it, leading on 
the one hand to suppuration and on the other to new 
formation of granulation tissue. Ulcerating through 
the skin the pus, after a sinuous course, discharges by 
one or several orifices. We have then true fistulous 
withers with its painful swelling and discharging 
sinuses. 


OPERATION. 


If the case is known to be of only recent origin setons 
may be inserted and the parts blistered repeatedly. 
When, as sometimes happily occurs, the swelling grad- 
ually gets smaller and less painful, pus ceases to be dis- 
charged and recovery takes place. 

Unfortunately this is not the usual sequence of events. 
More frequently the swelling gets larger and harder, pus 
becomes more abundant, and new fistulze form. When this 
does happen or should the case be of old standing, it is 
better to operate. Cast and chloroform the patient, place 
under the neck a — of bags of chaff, let them be well 
filled and tied tightly ; make an incision five or six 
inches long in the middle line through the swollen 
tissues down to the supra-spinous ligaments. Mostly 
‘the hemorrhage is trifling, and may be controlled by 
sponges or pads of wool and gauze—it may be necessary 
to twist a vessel or two. Let an assistant with a retrac- 
tor pull away one wall of the incision while the opera 
tor pushes a director into the sinuses one after the 
other, slits them up with a probe pointed bistoury, and 
makes them into a common channel. Now 
examine the other wall of the wound. If there are 
sinuses deal with them in the same way, and in any 
case push a big gauze seton from the bottom of the 
cavity to the outside low down. Now repeatedly wash 
out the wry with solution of perchloride of mercury 
1 : 500 and then fill it with iodoform gauze, bring the 


edges of the wound together with a couple of tape 


sutures, leave long ends and tie in bows so that they 


wound. Two days later the gauze is removed and the 
perchloride solution injected from the inferior openings 
up into the cavity. Clots and bits of necrotic tissue 
are removed by the fingers, and the sutures tied again. 
Gauze drains are pushed into the opening to keep them 
openand favour escape of fluids. The injections of the 
solution must be continued every day. Other antisep- 


sulphates, solution cf bini 
their adherents. 

If one side was more affected than the other, or not 
affected at all, the gauze on that side may soon be left 
out and the parts allowed to heal. At this stage [ have 
often resorted to dry dressing, filling the cavity witha 
powder consisting of sulphate and oxide of zinc, boric 


few days. Indeed, I have seen many cases _ recover 
where this dry dressing was employed almost from the 
first day. There is one reason that recommends dry 
dressing in preference to lotions—the powder can be put 


lenty is used ; so that one can always see to the dress- 
ing, whereas the injections ought to be used every day 
and the word of the attendant has to be taken thatit 
has been properly done. And_ here is perhaps one 
reason why the cure is often delayed. Many patients 
get extremely violent after they have been repeatedly 
dressed, and require two or three resolute men to carry 
out our instructions ; it is natural to suppose that there 
will then be some scamping. 

A big cart mare that [had under treatment last year 
was one of this sort; she was never dressed except 
when I wentto the farm inyself, and very often we ha 
to cast her to do it properly. She got better under the 
dry dressing treatment though the disease was of very 
old standing. She had been treated by the owner hin- 
self for a long time before I saw her. 

It is only necessary to excise the supra-spinous lige 
ment or the cartilages when they are extensively 
necrosed ;in most cases free drainage and a plentiful 
use of antiseptics will bring about the desired rest. 
Should the dorsal spines be necrotic, and they are only 
so I think in neglected cases, it may be necessary 
resect them. To dothis cut through the supra-spinovs 
ligament, if it is not already necrosed, in front of a0 
behind the spine you wish to operate on, and SW 
through the bone. “The blade from a butchcr’s saw does 
very well. A big sharp drawing knife answers in aly 
cases, because the summit of the spine is frequen!) 
loose and is not difficult to remove. 


NURSING. 


While the treatment is being carried out the patient 
should be kept as much at rest as possible. | like to 
tie the head up to the rack for the first two or - 
weeks, and then put the animal into a stall or bon, 
do not advise turning out to grass. Though I —_ of 
rest important it cannot be denied that the old rf 
riers were successful in cases treated by pushing a 
arsenical plug imto the bottom of the sinus ~ 
turning the patient out. A big slough separated iting 
a time leaving a granulating wound, and often rest “ 
in acure. Powdered bichloride of mercury was 5" 
times used in the same manner. ’ and dit 

I ought to have said that while the drainage an" 
infection of the cavity is being carried out an — 
blister externally helps matters in many cases. A pon 
a lot of hot water bathing is to be avoided ; It" 
much trouble, makes a mess, and does harm. fon and 
coat of vaseline below the wounds prevents depi/at! 
even excoriation below. 


may be undone and tied again if necessary. When the 
patient is up dust iodoform freely over and into the 9 


tics may be tried. Zinc — or chloride, the three ‘ 
ide of mercury ete. all have 7 


acid, and iodoform, adding some of the powder every f 


in by oneself and need not be renewed for some days if F 
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PROGNOSIS. 


It is necessary to exercise a good deal of reserve in 
giving a prognosis on a case of fistula of the withers. One 
that appears to be of little gravity may defy our best 
endeavours while formidable looking ones will at times 
yield readily to treatment. 

Inanimals with high withers a depending orifice and 
drainage is in many cases easily obtainable; there is also 
a greater distance between the summit of the withers 
and the scapular cartilage, and less risk of pus burrow- 
ing behind it, and hence in these the malady is less 
grave than in horses with the opposite conformation. 
The more the disease advances towards the anterior the 
graver it becomes on account of the liability of suppura- 
oo een to the tumellar portion of the ligamentum 
nuche, 

Valuable indications are afforded by the condition of 
the swelling. If this becomes less painful, gets softer 
and smaller and if, as well, the discharge of pus dimi- 
nishes, it shows that acure may be expected. So long 
us the swelling is hard and painful, and either increases 
or remains stationary, one may be sure that no real im- 
provement is taking place. Where there is extensive 
necrosis Of dorsal spines, or where the pus has infiltra- 
ted deeply behind the scapula, the best advice to give 
the owner, if the animal is not very valuable, is to have 
it destroyed. 

Death in severe cases of fistulous withers is not very 
uncommon. Infiltration of pus to the vertebral gutter 
and then into the thoracic cavity, with snbsequent puru- 
lent pleurisy, pyzemia, marasmus, amyloid degeneration 
aie organs, may bring about the fatal termin- 
ation. 

One case of mine that I thought was doing well died 
from purpura. The disease ought always to be looked 

‘pon «8s a grave one, and no promise of an early cure 
should be held out until the parts are almost healed, 
and even then recurrence is by no means infrequent. 

Tam conscious how inadequately I have dealt with 
the subject, but if I have provided yon with material to 
induce a discussion in which most of those present will 
take part and give us the benefit of their experience, 
particularly in relation to the treatment of the disease, 


we will not after all have passed an unprofitable 
evening. 


_THE SELECTION OF HUNTERS FOR 
PURCHASE AND THEIR EXAMINATION FOR 
UNSOUNDNESS.* 

By Geratp Bioxsomr, M.R.C.V.S. 


PP) von we live in, the advent of the motor, the 
and the hurry and bustle of life 
veterinary a much to alter the state of the 
fenton, partly for the worse and partly, 
= better. The public are beginning to 
fellow all we are really sometimes quite 
overfed and 1” ough in the opinions of some of their 
aecoant - weg con servants we are still of very small 
occasion’ to ates = his not at some time or other had 
dentsibe ano the bell at what a house agent would 
have had the 2 commodions family mansion,” and to 
hove by an obsequious butler, and 
noticed the bie red carefully, how you must have 
aring while fone alteration of his countenance and 
on have wearin . ly describing whoyou are and what 
eged to hear >a ; and you have been perhaps privi- 
master or tmistnes announcement of your arrival to the 
“tress as “ Man to see the dog, mum.” But 
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servants are quick to discern the estimation that you 
are held in by their masters, and that estimation entirely 
depends on yourself. 

egarding the present day requirements of the veteri- 
nary world, we find that there is a decided leaning 
towards specialism, and men come into the profession, 
or develop when there, a certain leaning or aptness to- 
wards particular branches of work ; these they study in 
every conceivable way, and by concentration of mind 
and purpose finally became master-hands, as it were, in 
that particular branch. Thus we have horseymen, who 
will not look at a dog (if they can help it), doggymen 
who are at sea when it comes to a horse. Men whose 
interest lies in cattle, and some there are who make the 
ills of swine their especial study ; others again are pre- 
eminently surgeons, while there are those who 7 we 
operations, and confine themselves to the study of medi- 
cine proper, veterinary physicians in fact ; and there is 
what we may describe as the general practitioner. 

Certain operations, too, claim certain exponents, who 
attain great proficiency, and who are willing (for a con- 
sideration) to give their services to fellow practitioners 
not possessing either the confidence or experience that 
comes from constant successful practice. 

Then there are the pathologists and bacteriologists, a 
gradually increasing body whose work is of the grandest, 
and who claim for their leader Sir John M’Fadyean, 
of whose elevation to a Knighthood every member of the 
profession is most justly proud. 

Thus we see that veterinary science is being gradually 
split up, and I think there can be no doubt but that 
such splitting up is for good ; it must benefit the world 
at large, for by this means they get the best advice and 
the best work, it must also benefit the profession as a 
whole, and it also benefits the specialists themselves, in- 
asmuch as they get, ard properly so, considerably 
higher fees, and more of the work that interests them 
most and that their heart is in ; and no work is of any 
real value unless a man’s heart is in it. 

As each succeeding year passes we see the fruit of 
this, and we also see fresh numbers added to the ranks, 
and fresh fields thrown open, and in the work that is 
the subject of my paper I think there is an especially 
remunerative field for the practitioner who enjoys the 
confidence of his clients, who is a horseman, and a stu- 
dent of human nature. 

That the motor has done much to damage the veteri- 
nary outlook none can deny, but we are a sporting nation 
and we must have our sports. Go where you will, all the 
world over, wherever you find an Englishmen, there you 
may rest assured there will be sport of some kind. 

England therefore being the home of sport, racing and 
hunting must goon, you may go to the meet in a motor 
but its usefulness ends there so far as hunting is con- 
cerned, you cannot replace a hunter with a motor. At 
the present time there is an inclination to try and 
replace the hack and harness horse with motor power, 
but I firmly believe it is for a time only. For purely 
business purposes there is no doubt but that motors 
have come to stay, but for pleasure | cannot believe it. 
Cases are not rare to day of motors being given up and 
a return made to horses. 

In spite of humanitarians (so-called) and such like 
fanatics, there are about 225 packs of stag and fox- 
hounds, besides harriers and drag hounds, and if one 
thinks of the number of horses required to mount the 
staffs and the fields, of the forage required to feed such 
a number, of the men who minister to their wants, one 
will arrive at a faint idea of what hunting means to the 
conntry. 

A man’s enjoyment and his personal safety in the 
hunting field depend largely on his hunter, and one can 
hardly place a limit to which a man who can afford it 


will not go fora really first class article. A hunter that 
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is really clever, that has breeding and manners, and is 
up to weight, has a value that is beyond price. 

There is in the present day a great difference in the 
class of men and women who hunt. Formerly it was 
the yeoman farmer and the landed gentry who formed 
the bulk of the field ; but nowadays, owing to a great 
extent tothe growth of railways and the consequent 
opening up of hunting centres, men engaged in busi- 
ness, members of the learned professions, and a greatly 
increasing number of ladies are found in the hunting 
field. To the most of these time is money, and they 
cannot afford to travel here and there in search of a 
horse, or even to try one of which they had heard, 
choosing rather to leave such work to some practitioner 
in whose judgment and skill they have confidence, and 
who possibly may know their requirements even better 
than they themselves, more especially if he be a close 
observer of men and horses, and a student of human 
nature. 

To some men in the profession such a task would un- 
doubtedly be the essence of congeniality, to others it 
might not present the same pleasurable anticipation. In 
every profession there must be special paths to which 
— men have leanings, and it is well that it is so ; 
all veterinary surgeons are not horsemen, neither are 
they even good judges of horseflesh any niore than doc- 
tors are of feminine beauty ; to these men such a task 
must present great difficulties. How is a right conclu- 
sion to be arrived at as to the suitability of a certain 
horse fora certain client ; the examination for soundness 
he can manage, but for the expert opinion of suitability 
he has to rely on the report, possibly of some groom, or 
the seller, or the seller’s man, such a course must natur- 
ally be generally unsatisfactory, it must be a biassed one’ 
and in the case of grooms the majority of them are ex- 
ceedingly poor horsemen, and to ride a horse in such a 
manner as to be able to form and intelligently convey to 
some other person a correct impression is quite outside 
their ability or capacity. 

In practice one often gets asked to go toa certain 
hems and try a certain horse to see whether he is suita- 

le, the client wishing to have a reliable report to go on 
before he gets up and rides himself ; or possibly he is in 
a large wsy of business and is unable to spare the time 
necessary, or wishes some assurance that the journey is 
not likely to prove a wasted one before undertaking it. 
Naturally an absolutely accurate knowledge of what is 
wanted can only be arrived at by an intimate acquain- 
tance with his likes and dislikes, his horsemanship, and 
the kind of country the horse is required for. 

In selecting a hunter I think the first point to be deci- 
ded upon is: ts he up to the weight? If he is not re- 
ject him at once as a horse not up to the weight he is 
carrying must always be handicapped, he may go one 
season fairly well, but we cannot expect him to go on 
going ; of course the country he is required for makes a 
big difference. In the sales of horses at Tattersall’s from 
the Devon and Somerset and :.djoining country, the 
repnted weights that horses are said to be up to are 
absolutely no guide whatever. They may carry, or have 
carried such weights for a season in a non-jiunping 
country, but they certainly will not in a fencing one. 

Quality, too, makes up for a lot; a well bred horse 
will always carry more weight, and go on carrying it 
than an underbred one of the same size. shines 

Then there is the suitability of the horse to the country. 
A Leicestershire horse would be useless amongst the 
banks of Devonshire and Cornwall, and as equally out 
of place would the short legged compact ‘banker’ from 
the two last-named counties be in Leicestershire amongst 
the “oxers ” and “ bullfinches.” 

When we have decided these two points, we should 
note his conformation in wore minute detail, the ex- 
— of the face and eyes, the fearriage of the ears, 

ead, and neck, the slope and thickness of the shoulder 


(small men will always ride easier on a narrow horse, (a 
while a big man naturally requires more between his & 
legs), the position of the fore legs and their length from § 
knee to fetlock should be noted; the length of rein in a 
hunter can scarcely ever be too much; and a good slope 
of shoulder will do mnch to make up for a short neck; 
the slope of the pasterns should be medium, and the 
feet - a sensible size and shape, neither too big nor too 
small. 

The back should be short and strong, a roach back is 
ugly, but it is stronger than a hollow one; the girth 
should be deep, you cannot have a hunter too deep, 
such a horse, other points being equal, will gallop and stay 
for ever. The barrel should be rounded ; [ do not like 
the herring gutted ges the last rib being as close as 
possible to the angle of the ilium or hip, and especially 
should there be a good depth through the loins, and 
plenty of muscle on the top; a horse failing in the last 
two points never does well, he generally works light 
and is seldom astayer. The quarters should be wide 
and ‘rather flat, goose rump looks bad, but _ horses 
possessing this conformation are often excellent jumpers, 
by reason of the additionai length of muscle available; 
the tail should be set on fairly high and should be 
carried up. The hocks strong and well-shaped, and _ not 
quite in a straight line from the buttocks, a badly bent 
hock never looks well, and seldom wears well, being 
always more or less predisposed to curb. 

The horse should then be run, and his style of going 
noted. First he should be walked away from you and 
back with aloose ren; next the same distance should 
be covered at a trot, first at a slow jog then at a faster 
rate. A hunter should always go straight and free, all 
four legs moving as far as possible in the same plane; 
there should be no brushing either in front or behind, 
neither should there be action enough in front to cause 
a speedy cut; these are fatal faults in a hunter, such 
horses never keep sound, a d brushing in front is prob- 
ably the most dangerous. 

The fore limbs should move straight from the shoulder, 
clean and free, a good bold stride. The hocks shouldbe 
well flexed so as to get the legs well under at eac 
stride, there should be no extravagant action, but a! 
even, all round, gliding movemeut, that gets over the 
ground and causes the least amount of fatigue to horse 
and rider. 

The saddle should then be put on, and _ the bridle 
that the horse goes best in, and the man_ should show 
him at the walk, trot, canter, and gallop, and everything 
should be noted—nothing is too trivial—the bit, if a 
double one, the length of cheek, tightness of curb chain, 
the saddling and girthing up, and the mounting of the 
man; make him get up himself, do not let him have # 
leg up; he should carry a crop, and you vill then se! 
the horse minds the thong. ; The 

After seeing his paces he is ready to be jumped, 1 
man is certain to have spurs on—they always do. , 
him and see if he uses them, note the horses take i 
and general style of jumping, whether he rushes ts 
‘sticky,’ see him over every variety of fence that you . : 
he will meet with them all sometime or other 1 he 
hunting field, and a man’s life may depend ov his sucees 
ful negotiation of them. his time 

If you have been observant you probably by pens we 
have read one side of the story as it were. Now oe 
him yourself and see if what you have gathere Jy al 
the foregoing show is true or not. Dealers _ “hes 
ways cry down their men, they have no hands, on 

at them; there 
say; they cannot ride, or they pull at (isually he 
generally something the man is blamed for. ; tn sas 
is more or less of an artist, he knows the hors ce 
ridden him before, and generally makes # 
better show than you will; but you are “of S20" © 


nan? wou are try- 
horse or trying to get a place as nagsman ; else, and 
ing the horse as to his suitability for some 0” 
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this is a fact that must not be lost sight of. You want» 
after you have seen what the horse really is, to put 
yourself as much as —— in the place of the intend- 
ing purchaser; if he has any striking peculiarity copy it, 
or try to do so, and see how the horse takes it; toa 
horseman jive minutes on a horse is worth an hour’s talk- 
ing about him, and to such a man the time spent is in- 
valuable, simply. 

I always like when trying a horse to hack him on the 
road, away from his stable, then back past the gate, and 
up any turnings or lanes that may be handy. If it is in 
a town, get into the traffic, into all sorts of it, and see 
how he behaves, then back past his gate two or three 
times, you want to see if he is “nappy.” There are 
many excellent hunters that have this bad fault; the 
probable reason being the usual mode of exercising in 
pairs in a string, thus they get so used to going with 
other horses, that they will not go alone. See how he 
walks, then trot him first at covert hack pace, then 
faster; canter him, turn him about, circling or figure of 
eight; then send him along a good burst; it is hard to 
describe the “ feel” that a good galloper gives you, but 
once recognised it is never forgotten. Your standard 
of excellence may alter, but the essentials are the same. 

Next you should jump him, there is a lot unfolded to 
youin that little short canter to the fence, probably it is 
not ones to the onlooker, for it lies between you 
and the horse : for the first fence it 1s as well to choose 
a bushed hurdle or plain fence, so that a certain mutual 
understanding may he set up between you, and always 
bear in mind that most horses take your measure in 
much less time than you can take theirs. You will not 
have any spurs on, let him go an easy paee, ride him 
with your legs and hands and give him a fair length of 
rein the last three or four strides, do not intsrfere with 
him, let him jump it himself, he is sure to do it best if 
left alone; and if he does not, well, he is probably of no 
use to you. An ideal fencer I always think is one that 
just catches hold the slightest bit, when you show him a 
fence, just to tell you that his heart is right and that he 
means to have it. 

The timber may be tried next, and then, if possible, 
a bank; on and offjumps are met with ‘in most counties, 
and are a prolific source of disaster if fooled with; then 

a fence with a ditch on the take off side, and by the 
time you have negotiated these obstacles successfully or 
otherwise, you should have formed a pretty good idea 
of what heis like. Then have the saddle removed, put 

mon his legs, and try and complete a photograph of 

im in your mind; it is as well to ene a standard with 

ou, so that you may get a correct measurement of his 
height both at the withers and quarters, the latter is 
Just as important as the former, since it shows where 
the height is made np. 

.. you can get a trial with hounds, take it by all 

ans; it 1s worth a lot to an intending purchaser. 


EXAMINATION FoR UNSOUNDNESS. 


wt ett 8 Proper idea of what unsoundness is, we must 
do better th: we undoretand by soundness, and I cannot 
Parkes’ definition, he says :— A 
efect ae A en he is free from any disease or 
uture coal Ga does at the time or may at any 
verse of thie interfere with his usefulness. ‘The con- 
on the skin constitutes nnsoundness. Thus, a pimple 
ness, but interfere with his present useful- 
situated wheal that pimple become an abscess, and be 
dle then 4 2 might be rubbed with the harness or 
Joundness or uy pimple would be an unsoundness. 
sion of opinion Patetng nee is therefore merely an expres- 
o be given after on the examiner. Such opinion only 
every reasonable careful examination and the exercise of 
after are and skill; such an opinion given 
an examination is not actionable at law, 


and should not be considered as holding good for a 
longer period than twenty-four hours. 

Examinations are usually required at shows and when 
purchasing, and I may say here that the usual show 
examination is quite the most unsatisfactory, especially 
in the case of hunter stallions, which are usually 
thoroughbred. They are generally imperfectly carried 
out, embracing usually only hereditary disease, the place 
is inconvenient, the spectators a nuisance, and the atten- 
dants as a rule disobliging. The temperament, too, of 
thoroughbred stallions does not asa rule permit of that 
careful manipulation and handling so essential to cor- 
rectness, and the lunging on a rein is at the best but a 
very poor substitute for a good gallop ; thus the most 
important point is often missed. 

n the case of four and five year old hunters that can 
be ridden, the examiner has tne matter in his own 
hands, and it is entirely his own fault if he fails to 
arrive at a correct diagnosis as to wind. As a rule 
show-ring hunters are not much in demand in the hunt- 
ing field, although there are some notable exceptions, 
such as Mr. McKusick’s “ Tennis Ball,” who I believe is 
areal good performer over a country ; several of Mr. 
J. H. Stoke’s show hunters are also safe and brilliant 
conveyances, but usually such horses are too valuable 
to risk at the real game. 

In the examination of hunters, and indeed of all 
horses, but more particularly the former, 1t is absolutely 
necessary to work to some routine method. Different 
ones there may be, but some recognised plan there must 
be or the result will be worse than useless, and no 
single part of it must be omitted or a link will be faulty 
and the chain weakened ; a// your energies, a// your 
thought must be concentrated on the work in hand. 
Conversation is fatal ; listen to no one, speak to no one 
until your work is finished. In this work especially, 
time is a great requisite, there must be no hurry, no cur- 
tailing in order to catch a train ; the time you are spend- 
ing is never wasted ; no two horses in the world are 
absolutely alike, and the greater the number we examine 
the truer we find this to be. You are paid to give an 
opinion, and every point must be made good to the best 
of your ability. hen you have done this, make up 
your mind and stick to it. If you cannot conscien- 
tiously do this, your opinion is valueless. 

In the method of properly conveying this opinion to 
the intending purchaser, great diversity of ideas pre- 
vails. Some never put it in writing, preferring rather to 
impart it in a personal interview ; others there are who 
embody it in the form of a letter, and some use a highly 
decorative printed form of certificate. I never could 
understand why there should be this fear of putting 
one’s opinion in writing ; if one’s strength of conviction 
is not snfticient to warrant doing so, then I say such a 
person has no right to examine a horse, he is not a fit 
and proper person to do so. Surely it is better to have 
one’s opinion in writing than to trust to memory on 
either side, especially in cases where legal contingencies 
may possibly arise. 

To my mind, therefore, the proper method is by a 
certificate of examination written by the ex miner on a 
sheet of his usual notepaper ; this looks in better taste 
and I am sure carries more weight than the printed 
form replete with embellishments and other samples of 
the designer’s art. It should bear the date and place of 
examination, the address of the examiner, and name of 
person for whom the examination is mad», then a 
description of the animal examined, its age, sex, colour 
and height, and a complete list of every recognition 
mark: this is most important, it renders subsequent 
identification easy, prevents mistakes and frauds by 
using the same certificate for other than the animal for 
which it was given. A complete list of everything 
abnormal that you find the horse affected witb and its 
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situation should follow, nothing should be omitted ; and 
lastly there should be the signature of the examiner and 
his qualification. 

In practice I think this form will be found more use- 
ful than the old-fashioned sound or unsound certificate, 
it is more complete, and unless I know a client very 
well I usually insist on giving such a certificate of 
examination, embracing everything apparent at the 
time. 

It is my usual practice to go over this in detail with 
the intending purchaser, either in a personal interview, 
or failing this by a letter accompanying the certificate. 
He is then probably in a position tc decide whether it is 
desirable to purchase or not. Should any doubt still 
remain a second interview or letter generally dispels it. 
If after this any special point is still in doubt, it may be 
secured by a written warranty from the seller for a speci- 
tied lergth of time. 

The examination of hunters for unsoundness, is I 
think somewhat of the nature of an especial work, call- 
ing for certain qualifications on the part of the exam- 
iner, it 1s most fascinating, it never tires or palls on you. 
Every examination has some special point of its own, 
something of fresh interest, something to teach you, and 
many a reappearance of an old truth ina new light 

It is always desirable to see a hunter tn his stable. Never 
allow yourself to be persuaded into having a horse sent 
to acertain place to meet you; there is often a good 
reason for it, apart from any desire to oblige you, and 
you will miss something. No matter where he is stabled, 
or how awkward to get at, go there, and when you get 
there get to work at once. Go into the stable and watch 
him quietly ; see how he stands, how he is fastened, speak 
to him and stand him over two or three times ; go up to 
him, handle him, and do not be ina hurry. These mo- 
ments are well spent and may bring to light vices suchas 
cribbing and weaving. 

Next get the groom to put a d uble bridle on him, see 
how he bridles, then remove his clothing and bandages 
and feel his pulse and listen to his heart sounds, prefer- 
ably with a stethoseope ; watch his breathing and look 
at the membranes. I have occasionally found it neces- 
sary at this stage to take the temperature and then to 
close abruptly the examination for that day at least. 

If the weather is cold or wet you may take a note of 
the recognition marks, etc., in the stable ; then bring him 
to the door or some convenient place in a North light for 
the examination of the eyes with a black hat, dark sleeve, 
or even a black pocket book ; then lead him to some 
clean level surface where he may stand comfortably while 
you go over him. 

At this point it is, I think, a good plan to make a 
general survey from different points, when a mental note 
may be made of any special points that may require a 
particularly minute examination in detail. 

It is well to start by standing in front, noting the 
width of chest, width between the fore legs, whether the 
toes are turned in or out. Next a broadside view from 
the near side, where the carriage of the head and neck 
can be seen, formation of the wither, shoulder, back, 
loins and quarters ; the shape of the forelegs, whether 
calf kneed ; shape of the feet and whether they are a 
pair ; the shape and position of the hocks, whether bent 
or straight. Next we should view the horse from behind, 
noting the width of quarters, whether the hips are level 
(it is soeasy to miss a “hip down” especially if the ex- 
aininer be short and the horse a tall one), the position of 
the points of the hocks: a view of the off side, in a similar 
manner to the near, together with a note of every possible 
mark of recognition will complete this part of the exam- 
ination. 

The examiner should now commence the more detailed 
stage, and once again I would insist on the rigid follow- 
ing out of some routine method ; it is indispensable. 

he horse should be aged by the usual examination of 


the incisor teeth, if any doubt arises it may be verified 
by examination of the molars ; the teeth should then be 
examined for soundness, the tongue for completeness, 
and the membranes of cheeks and lips for stomatitis, ete. 
and the breath smelt for errors of digestion and caries of 
the teeth, also the bars of the mouth for wonnds arising 
from bit, ete. 

The poll is examined for traces of poll evil, and any 
white hairs noticed. They may arise from operation or 
from rubs from the head collar, caused by hanging back 
in the stall ; the ears should be handled and the forma- 
tion of the facial bones noted, and any discharge from 
the eyes, stenosis of the lachrymal duct being not un- 
common. The interior of the nostrils next calls for at- 
tention, and the patency of the nasal ducts should be 
ascertained ; the wings of the nostrils must also be ex- 
amined to see that they are intact—many hunters are 
deficient in this respect ; any discharge from the nostrils 
should be noted, it is an unsoundness. 

The larynx is next manipulated and the submaxillary 
gland examined for enlargements and induration, and 
the chin for injury from the curb chain, the latter fre- 
quently shown by an exostosis on the rami of the lower 
jaw. 

It is customary at this stage to pump the jugular vien 
for evidence of phlebotomy at a former date, but bleed- 
ing is seldom practised and consequently it is extremely 
rare to find such evidence. 

The withers should be carefully felt and examined 
Seay when the horse is destined for a lady’s riding, 
or has been carrying one) for traces of former injury suc 
as fistula or saddle galls; the muscles of the shoulder for 
atrophy, and the shoulder joint for any enlargement; the Fy 
best position fer this is directly in front of the horse, 99 
using both hands simultaneously on either side, when 
any irregularity or unevenness will be more easily felt; 
the limb should then be forcibly flexed, extended, and 
abducted several times, when any arthritis of theshoulder 
joint or muscular injury will probably cause a certall 
amount of pain. : 

The forearm may exhibit bursal enlargements in the 
neighbourhood of the knee, such as distension of the 
sheaths of the extensor pedis, the extensor metacar)! 
magnus, the extensor suffraginis, or the corresponding 
flexors, or strain of the tendons themselves. 7 

Strain of the extensor metacarpi magnus or distensi! 
of the sheath is of common occurrence in hunters, a 
is seldom followed by any permanent trouble beyonda 
slight ‘thickening. 

The knees are then carefally examined for “broke 
knees.” The blemish varies considerably, but if the 
bones of the joint are not involved, and the horse g 
sound, I fail to see why a simple scar should constitute 
an unsoundness, and other points being favourable 
would never reject a hunter on this point solely: 
Chipped knees may or may not have been caused y 
coming down. Some horses get them in the stable 
contact with stone floors, hunters from stone wall ye 
tries nearly always have this blemish on one OF both 
knees. If, subsequently, such a horse moves We , an 
shows no sign of stumbling or digging in his toes ; 
= ag should pass him, of course mentioning ' 

emish. 

The front of the metacarpal should be looked at closely 
for signs of sore shins and thickening of the 
pedis tendon, the fetlock Yor bursal enlargeme 
toses, thickened ligaments and brush_marks; 
of neurectomy wounds should also be diligen'‘! 
for, and neuromata felt for. q neatlf 

I well remember once examining a hunter an 
missing this; there was absolutely nothing t0 @ 

al. and the ope 
suspicion, the feet and heels were normal, and _ orehe 
tion had been well done, but in parting the hair yn sled 
region I detected a tiny scar and further search re 
the other three. 
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The os suffraginis or upper tern bone may often 
show enlargements either encircling the shaft, or on 
either side of the distal extremity; they should be re- 
garded with caution in hunters, but are not so serious 
as similar exostoses on the upper end of this bone or the 
lower end of the metacarpal, such are a fruitful cause of 
lameness in five-year-old hunters, and hold out against 
treatment for often a very lengthy period. ; 

The os corona or lower pastern bone nextcomes in for 
close observation both with its joint with the os suffra- 
ginis and os pedis, for symptoms of ringbone, in the 
case of the lower articulation there may be a bulging of 
the coronet, the result of a so-called low ringbone. 

Next we should look at the foot, its shape, the ap- 
pearance of the wall (all four feet should previously 
are any they shou e noted, those in the toe are 
lly unimportant, the term sandcrack is applied to 
those in the quarters, and these are serious, lameness at 
some period usually resulting; their extent, too, is im- 
portant, and whether they run through the coronary 
band. Cracks extending trom the ground surface, part 
way up the hoof, are termed fissures, and are usually of 
no consequence. 

The presence of ridges on the wall may be either nor- 
mal in the case of grass rings, or the result of disease as 
in those that occasionally follow attacks of laminitis, 
the conformation of the foot should set this point at 
rest: undue rasping of the wall should be regarded with 
suspicion. 

he back of the limb next comes in for notice, the 
point of the elbow should be examined for evidence of 
capped elbow, the muscles felt, and note taken of the 
condition of the tendons with their sheaths and burs 
in the neighbourhood of the knee; the back of the joint 
for mallenders (sallenders occur in front of the hock). 
Next the hand must be passed over the flexor tendons, 
the suspenory and other ligaments. Any widening of 
the back of the fetlock accompanied by pain on pres- 
sure probably denotes the presence of sesamoiditis, a 
in any hunter, for it is incurable. 
constant reference to the casumaenion part on the 
fellow limb must constantly be made, and the result 
governed by the mental reference to the sound model 
which should forever be in our minds and with which 
we tust be absolutely conversant. 

It is surprising, too, how different parts feel when 
opposite sides and _in different positions, 
. ore necessary that both limbs should be in 

© Same position as far as possible during their exami- 
nation, and that the examiner should, when oceasion 

8, Showing normal formation, as 1s 
— the case, especially in Irish horses, need not neces- 
sarily crab a hunter; one often meets in such horses 
with fired hocks, the joints are perfectly sound, and the 
oa and here the marks left by the operation 
he le A e put down amongst those of recognition. 
the « ny ould then be flexed and the appearance of 
d frog of the sole, heels, 
so, but I must say that I th 4 
ters with well d yt can recall many cases of hun- 
ell developed sidebones doing their work for 

Several seasons and remaining perfectl d. O 
case in particular comes to 1 st dof 

pee hunters was my mind where a stud o 
leave, two were the third 
orse with enormous sidebones, and he was the 

y ne . the three sound at the end of the season. 

should next be pushed on one side and 
pals examined for splint, inside and outside, - 


by pressure with the flat of the thumb, and the inside 
of the knee for speedy cut. Splints are present in nine 
out of ten horses, in the case of the tenth you either are 
unable to find them, or the horse from lack of work has 
not developed them, in the latter case he is not such a 
valuable animal as the one who has gone through their 
formation and lameness resulting therefrom, I do not 
think that the presence of a splint in any position (save 
close under the knee perhaps) where there is no accoim- 

anying lameness should ever be the cause of rejectinga 

unter. The fetlock should then be forcibly extended 
and flexed and signs of undue flinching carefully watched 
for. The foot may then be returned to the ground and 
the examination of the back and loins and ribs made ; 
old saddle galls are usually denoted by white patches, 
any recent gall or soreness should be closely inspected. 
A chronic sore back is a great nuisance in any hunter. 
Pressure should be applied along each side of the spine, 
and over the region of the sacroilial articulation ; some 
well bred horses will naturally flinch a little at this, but 
| excess should be noted. 

he two hind feet being together, the near fore ma 

be held up by the attendants, the finger and thum 
grasping the toe, and the foot being pulled well up to 
the elbow ; the belly should then be examined for warts ; 
these are a great nuisance it occurring on the position of 
the girth or between the thighs, they are usually recur- 
rent, and I would certainly reject a hunter wa affec- 
ted with them. 

Hernia, umbilical, scrotal, or ventral, should be look- 
ed for, the udder examined in the case of a mare for 
induration, the scrotal region in the case of a gelding 
for scirrhous cord, and the sheath and penis. Both the 
latter should be well developed, why it is I do not 
know but certainly horses with small sheaths are seldom 
good. 

he stifle is then carefully gone over for injuries such 
as sub-laxation, the inside of the leg for vericose veins, 
and the front and sides of hock for bursal enlargements 
and spavin. Here we come to one of the most difficult 
points that a veterinary surgeon is ever called on to 
decide. In examining for spavin, I always think it is 
better to use the flat of the hand, not the tips of the 
fingers, reserving the right hand for the near hind and 
left for the off hind. On no point is there a greater 
diversity of opinion, and on no point is a perfect unani- 
mity more desirable. In the recent case of Simmons ». 
Sheather, we see how skilled practitioners may differ, 
but a horse must either be sound in his hocks or un- 
sound, and we ought to be able to judge. Well detined 
spavin in one or both hocks should present no difficulty, 
whether accompanied by lameness or not, but it is the 
slight variation of one hock from its fellow in precisely 
the same spot, that throws the examinerinto doubt and 
causes him to shirk giving a true opinion by describing 
such variations by the term of “ coarse hock.” The older 
I get the less I like this term, it should have no place in 
our certificate. 

When there is any decided difference and such differ- 
ence occurs on the seat of spavin, the on/y safe course is 
to describe it as a spavin. 

If the difference is only merely appreciable then I 
think the horse should have the benefit of the doubt. 

When both hocks are identically the same throughout, 
no appreciable variation in either, they should, I con- 
tend, be described as sound, because they probably 
are so. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that two spavins occur- 
ring at different times would grow and develop to be the 
exact counterpart of each other. In those cases where 
both hocks are spavined there is always some difference 
and usually some sign of treatment having taken . 
although this must not always be taken as gospel evi- 


dence. Other people than veterinary surgeons fire horses, 
mistakes are made, and in Ireland the practice used to, 
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and I believe still does obtain of firing as a preventive. 

In well bred hotses all the joints appear somewhat 
lumpy, owing to the thinner skin and smaller amount of 
underlying tissues causing prominences to stand out in 
greater relief. 

The remaining part of the limb (the foreleg being, of 
course, released) may be examined in a similar manner 
to that of the fore. Enlargement of the fetlock is usually 
more common behind, and brushing often occurs—a very 
serious fault. In picking up the leg any symptom of 
shivering should be looked for, and one can also judge of 
quietness in shoeing. 

The hand should then be passed down the quarter and 
the back of limb, looking out for capped hock, thoropin, 
and curb. Thoropin is unsightly but seldom causes 
lameness, and curb is usually a temporary unsoundness 
only, the lameness being proportionate to the size of tne 
curb, The remainder of the limb is examined in a simi- 
Irr manner to that of the fore. 

The dock is then lifted and the perineal region inspected, 
also the end of the dock, recent docking requires notice. 

The qua'ters may then be examined by standing 
behind to see if they are level and that there is no atrophy 
of the muscles, after which the examiner should then go 
to the opposite side and repeat the process. 

The horse is now ready for running out ; do not walk 
him down and jog him back, as dealers love to tell their 
men ; it suits their point of view, but not ours ; it msy 
cloak the initial stage of some lameness. Do not allow 
any whip or handkerchief in anybody else’s hands than 
your own ; be quiet and do not distract the horse. Jog 
slowly away from you witha loose rein, watching quarters 
and hocks and fetlocks. Turn sharply and watch for 
symptoms of stringhalt, or favouring of any particular 
leg, let him jog back, noting head and fore limbs, whether 
he goes close or dishes. Let him pass you and then 
back to you again ; then back him end pull him sharply 
round in his own ground twice each way, then slowly jog 
again ; then once faster. Try and satisfy yourself as to 
lameness ; if there is any suspicion bear it in mind until 
after the gallop. 

Then put him against a wall and grunt him with a 
stick, giving a preliminary tap under the chin ; this is 
very effectual in bringing the grunt out if it is there ; it 
should not be done more than twice or three times, it is 
misleading after. He may then be placed on a level 
spot and measured at withers and quarters. 

The horse is now ready to be examined for wind : he 
should be taken into the stable and saddled, which pro- 
cess you should carefully watch, and now we come to the 
most crucial part of a hunter’s examination - galloping 
for his wind. What controversies have waged round this 
point ; should the examiner ride himself or should he not? 
and oh, how much there is to be read between the lines 
in the arguments for and against. Surely there can be 
no possible doubt on this point; the most valuable 
opinion must come from the examiner who is a “ horse- 
man,” and by this term [do not mean a man who is able 
to ride a Dae horse at a walk, trot and gallop without 
falling off, but I mean a man to whom a horse means 
something more than a simple means of locomotion ; to 
that man a horse is a living being possessed of certain 
powers, physical and mental, against which he is about 
to pit his own powers, so as to make those of the horse 
entirely subservieut to his. He will control him and 
guide him (or endeavour to do so), playing him as a 
musician plays a violin. Some men are born horsemen 
that is, the instinct is born in them and practice develops 
it ; to others it comes after much teaching ;and to some 
it never comes at all ; and these latter must necessarily 
sence under great disadvantages when examining 

The horse being saddled and ready to 1 t, it i 

well just to look at the bridle. See that the bits hoes 
rightly in the mouth, and that the curb chain is ad- 


justed properly. Next look at the saddle, see that it 
does not pinch the withers, and that the girths are not 
too tight; try the stirrup leathers with your arm, a hole 
shorter than your ordinary length is best for galloping 
for wind; carry a stick, but do not have spurs. I 
mounting it is best to do so by the stirrup, one can see 
how he stands; but if the horse is tall and the man 
short, a leg up must be accepted. The reins should 
then be gathered up, the stirrup irons felt, and leathers 
readjusted if necessary, be perfectly quiet about it all, 
and do not hurry. The mouth should be just felt, » 
— pressure given by the leg, and the horse started at 
a walk. 

If you have not had a previous ride on him, let bin 
walk away down the road, give him plenty of rein, thew 
trot him back past the gate once or twice, slowly at first, 
then a bit faster, by this time you should be on fairly 
good terms with each other: and you may then proceed 
to the place where you are going to gallop him—a big 
field for preference and the bigger the better — where you 
can really let him out. This will tell you far more than 
acircus ring, or straw ride, useful makeshifts though 
they are. 

Start at a walk for a hundred yards or so, then fee! 
his mouth, tighten the curb rein, speak to him and start 
a gentle trot, listening attentively, turn him in small 
circles, or figure of eight if handy. Some horses ov// 
make a noise at this pace, which may also entirely dis 
appear on being pulled up, or galloped, it may also be 
intermittent, such a noise is almost impossible to be 
heard by the examiner on the ground. 

Wher. you are satisfied on this point trot round the 
field once to get the lay of the land, then sit down and 
start in a nice hand canter, remembering all the time thet 
you are not showing the horse but trying him for bis 
wind and the two methods are totally different.  Grad- 
ually increase your pace, sitting perfectly stil] so as t 
avoid any change of the leading leg, then catch hold ot 
his head, get forward in the saddle and begin to send 
him along ; when going with the wind take a pull nov 
and then and get your head down and listen, repeat thls 
several times; if all is right so far and the horse ' 
beginning to tire bustle him aronnd in small circles 
or three times on the curb, then give him one find 
straight burst of two hundred yards or so and pull him 
as short as you can, jump off the moment he stops @ 
listen at his nostrils, note his flank respirations an er 
his pulse ; have the near fore leg pulled forward, get se 
your stethoscope from your pocket and listen to the hear 
sounds and also those of the lungs, loosen your girth an 
let the man walk him about for a few minutes. = 

The duration of the gallop must entirely depen Ae 
the atmosphere, the condition of the horse and the s 7 
of the going. Here is another of the great — 
gained by riding yourself for you will, or should, 
when he has had enough, when to take a pull and § +. 
to extend him ; everything can be regulated to a ~~ 
Although it is mainly unsoundness of wind = 
have been looking for in the preceding gallop, to M° ” 
telligent observer that short ride has laid bare 4 *. 
deal more. His mouth, his temperament, lis spe fed 
style of going and his staying power, are all revea 
you. and the dif: 
With the various unsoundnesses in wind an + trouble 
ferent forms of whistling and roaring I wil! no!” 

: “ makes a noise 
you, suffice it to say that if a horse © makes’ ally, po* 
is unsound in wind ; he may do it only occasion by ool 
sibly with one bit and not with another ; 1t may nart, i 
in his slow paces, it may be only when presse’ ip 

may be continuous, it may be intermittent, 
only the slightest whistle, it may be the deep ‘ n cases of 
and all must rank as unsoundness of wind. H 
broken wind, however slight, the distress oral muscles 
double expiratory movement of the abdowin 
tell their tale. 
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hat it On the vexed question of “grunting” being an un- 
e not soundness, I can only say that in those cases which I 


have been enabled to follow uv, where a horse has 
granted at the stick and yet failed to show any unsound- 
ness of wind on being galloped ; it has simply been a 
matter of time until he does. I have also, | may add, 
found many horses which are unsound in their wind and 
yet do not grunt at the stick. 

Personally, I always like to have a jump on a hunter 
I am examining, after galloping, if only over a hurdle. 
I like to hear if he grunts on landing, (although | would 
not reject him for this), and this he is more apt to do 
after a gallop than before, and then, as I have remarked 
— the feel of a hunter over a jump tells you such a 
ot. 
He should then be taken back to the stable, the eyes 
examined by the Katoptric test, put on the pillar reins, 
and the smith sent for; by the time this gentleman 
arrives, usually half an hour or so, he is ready to be 
jogged out, and any former lurking doubt as to lameness 
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e than settled. By this time too the pulse should be regular 
hough and of the average beat, and the respirations will have 


regained their normal state and should be watched care- 
fully. Next the fore shoes should be removed, and the 
feet thoroughly examined and tried for corns, dropped 
sole, bruised sole, thrush, seedy toe, etc. The feet 
should also be carefully compared together and the wear 
of the shoes noticed, and the horse jogged down once 
without them; they may then be replaced, using the 
same nail holes, the hind feet should be picked up as if 
tu be shod and the horse again jogged, an! your exami- 
nation should then be complete. 

There is one thing I think we should bear in mind 
when examining hunters, and that is that the peculiar 
nature of their work invariably causes certain blemishes 
to which we should not attach undue importance. Show 
me a six-year-old hunter which has “a been ridden 
to hounds, without a blemish ora “trade mark” and I 
will show you a rogue. 

If we take such reasonable care as I have endeavoured 
to outline, we need never be afraid of after consequences. 
recent case of Simmons v, Sheather, the Editor 
vl ne Field rightly says that if a medical adviser, 
ditional. or otherwise, had to be infallible and uncon- 
Poe maully responsible for all consequences if his autopsy 
me Fn erg differed from those of other experts, there 
aa ut few who could afford to practise even at 
en times the scale of their current fees. 


exci PRESIDENT thought it was a very well written and 
oe nally interesting paper, and he thought the great- 
twouble aot they could pay Mr. Bloxsome for his 
Applause.) lave a really good discussion upon it. 
Mr. Roperrs 
thank Mr. Blox 
paper. It had 
lave take 


said he personally wished to heartily 
some for giving them such a splendid 
' evidently been well thought out, it must 
hee rn a areat deal of time to prepare, and it must 
tance with a close and personal acquain- 
cot subject under review to have dealt with 
ing and successful fashion. Hav- 
many he morc years experience of horse practice, too 
Years (lancht Sorry to say for he was now getting on in 
their frien} ny he had no hesitation in saying that 
especially a given them a really splendid paper, 
ness. He Jy 1 regard to the examination as to sound- 
tad Included practically all the points one 

* across In every day life, and he dealt 
lowWever one lit interesting fashion. There was, 
that was he - Ittle criticism he should like to make and 
rather tog light} ght their friend had passed over splints 
at cases of © ing He thonght they must all recognise 
veterinars! “ints were one of the most difficult things 
y Surgeon had to do with, and he did not 


experience had been that horses with splints involving 
the joint scarcely ever went sound again, and these 
splints, known by some as knee spavins, were most un- 
satisfactory things to have to deal with. He also liked 
to see a horse with a long hock when examining a well- 
bred (blood) horse. 

The PreEstDENT, at the conclusion of Mr. Roberts’ 
comments, suggested the desirability, as the hour was 
getting late, of adjourning the further discussion till 
the next meeting, and on the proposition of Mr. Hall, 
seconded by Mr. Roberts this course was agreed to, Mr. 
H.ll promising, in the event of his being able to attend 
the next meeting, to re-open the discussion on that 
occasion. 

The PreEsIpENT also thought they ought to pass a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Bloxsome for his kindness 
in contributing the paper. He could scarcely have 
chosen a more interesting subject, and his remarks 
should provide material for a good and profitable dis- 
cussion when they met again. 

Mr. H. Smiru seconded, and the proposition was at 
once agreed to. 

Mr. BLoxsomg, in reply, said he thanked them very 
much for the kind way in which his paper had been_re- 
ceived. It had been a real pleasure to him to put it into 
writing, and he should look forward to the discussion 
next March with great interest. (Applause). 

A hearty vote of thanks was also accorded to the 
three members who had brought post-mortem speci- 
mens, this propo-ition being moved by Mr. H. E. Audley 
Charles, and seconded by Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Livesey drew attention to the fact that they had 
at last got a judicial pronouncement as to the right of 
a veterinary surgeon to give a certificate as to a horse’s 
soundness or otherwise, and suggested to the meeting 
that their Hon. Secretary should write to Mr. Sheather 
and congratulate him in the name of their Society on the 
successful result of the action in which he had recently 
been engaged. 

Mr. H. Smiru seconded this with pleasure, and the 
proposition having been agreed to, the usual vote of 
thanks to the President for taking the chair, moved by 
Mr. Roberts and seconded by Mr. Smith, brought the 
proceedings to a close. 

J. Avex. Topp, //on. See. 


IMMUNIZATION OF COWS AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS, 


The experiments which have been conducted during 
the present year at Melnn, in the department of Seine-et+ 
Marne, to render cows immune to tubercle have been 
successful. On December 3rd a certain number of bac- 
teriologists and veterinary surgeons assembled in the 
stables of the old barracks to verify the results. On 
February 19th last a certain number of animals—Dutch 
cows, Limousin bulls, and Normandy c:ttle—all young 
and healthy, were vaccinated with an emulsion extracted 
by Behring’s method from tubercle bacilli by M. Vallée, 
Professor at the Veterinary School of Alfort. Towards 
the middle of June the vaccinated animals were divided 
into three lots : (1) Seven of these and seven healthy 
unvaccinated cows of the same race and age were all in- 
oculated under the skin of the shoulder with the tuber- 
culous virus ; one month later all the cont ol animals 
showed vast tuberculous lesions, while all the vaccinated 
beasts were free, with the exception of one or two which 
showed insignificant traces of the affection. (2) Six vae- 
cinated and six unvaccinated animals had violent cultures 
injected into the jugular vein, with a:much more marked 
difference in the results obtained. ‘The six vaccinated 
animals remained in good health, while all the control 
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animals were gravely affected, three dying in a fortnight. 
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(3) Vaccinated cows were placed alongside tubercnlous 
animals in the same cowshed. The vaccinated animals 
have resisted, while the control animals on post-mortem 
examination showed generalized tubercle. MM. Vallée 
and Moussu, professors at Alfort, intend keeping these 
animals to prolong the experience, and see how long this 
immunity will last. M. Vallée gave a lecture explaining 
the results of the experiments to the assembled company. 
Immunity has been proved, but its duration is as yet un- 
known. If the vaccination will protect the animal for 
eighteen months or two years, then the problem may be 
considered as solved, which will only require a law mak- 
ing vaccination compulsory to protect cattle from infec- 
tion. M. Roux, of the Pasteur Institnte, is to make an 
examination of the tuberculous lesions in the animals 
= as controls to check the experiments.— 


Medical Witnesses. 


It is very disagreeable to have a judge of the High 
Court expressing the opinion from the bench that the 
evidence given before him by three medical men was 
discreditable. It becomes necessary, therefore, to inves- 
tigate the circumstances which led Mr. Justice Darling 
to give utterance to snch an opinion. The case was one 
in which a seaman was arraigned at the York Assizes on 
a charge of murdering a woman with whom he had 
lived. His own story, told immediately after the event, 
was that the woman first cut her own throat, that he 
then took the razor from her, put her down, and 


“finished her off.” He said that afterwards he had 
made an attempt npon his own life, and he presented 
some trivial wounds. He modified his statement when 
giving evidence at the trial, say'ng that all he did was F 
to remove the razor from the woman’s throat. The 
question on which medical expert evidence was called 
was as to whether the three wounds in the woman's 
throat might all have been self-inflicted, as was con- 
tended for the defence. Dr. Soutter, of Hedon, who 
first saw the body after death, gave it as his opinion 
that the woman could not have inflicted all the three 
wounds herself, or that at least it was very unlikely, 
because after inflicting the first wound she must have 
suffered from shock and loss of blood. Mr. Howlett, 
F.R.CS., senior surgeon to the Hull Royal Infirmary, 
and surgeon to the Prison, expressed the opinion that 
the wounds were not self-inflicted. The three medical 
witnesses forthe defence had not, so far as it appears, 
seen the body. The first, a practitioner resident in York, 
said that he did not think the shock from one wound 
have been so severe as to prevent the deceased from in- 
flicting another, and the counsel for the prisoner was 
about to question him as to medical opinion on tle 
question whether self-accusations without foundation 
were apt to be made in a condition of overstrain of the 
nerves, when he was interrupted by the judge. The nest 
medical witness, a practitioner resident in Hull, expressed 
the opinion that the wounds on the woman’s throat were 
self-inflicted, basing this on their number, direction, and 
depth. Had it been «a murder, he would have expect 


the principal wound to be deeper and longer. _[n cross- 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glanders Rabies. Sh 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases cep] Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- | Ani- Out- Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out-{ Out- | Slaugh- 
breaks mals. Jbreake mals. Joreaks| mais. | Other breaks. tered’ 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Dec. 23} 19 27 — 16 | 32 37 15 ‘133 
1904 .. | 23 37 23| 36] .. . 49 14 73 
Corresponding week in 1903 16 24 29 4s] .. ‘ 93 24 84 
1902 13 16 20 28] .. : 77 28 181 
Total for 51 weeks, 1905 950 1308] .. | 1181. 2020] .. - 895 | 802 | 3817 
1904 998 | 1507 lash 2598] | 75 5530 
Gorresponding period in { 1902 748 | 1119] .. | 1482 24557 .. 91714 | 1457 7828 
1902 666 | 1016} “i | 120 [1138 2013] 13 | 12 1548] | 8077 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Dec. 26. 1905. 
IRELAND. Weekended Dec. 16] 1 | 1 | | 1/1 
1904 8 a| 2 
Corresponding Week in { 190% 1 22 3 - 
1902 16 
48 1416 
Total for 50 weeks, 1905 4 4 29 | 100 312 — 
1904 4/7 11 | 34] .. | ist | 
Corresponding yeriod in 1903 3 10 4 6 2 576 170 3139 
1902 10 | 43 563 
Epizootic Lymphungitis, Jan. 2 cases; Feb. 2; Mar. 10: May, 1; June, 7: July, 2; Week ending Sept. 9, 1: Tot 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Castle Street), Dublin, Dec. 21, 1905. ‘ales 
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Norr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 
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examination, however, he admitted that the wound went 
down to the backbone, which led the judge to make the 
observation that it could not have been deeper unless 
the head had been cut off. The third medical witness, 
who holds, we believe, the post of junior house-surgeon 
to the Royal Infirmary, Hull, said that in his opinion 
the shock from the first two wounds would not have been 
sufficient to prevent the deceased from inflicting the 
the third wound. In reply to the judge, however, he 
admitted that the wounds were compatible either with 
murder or with suicide. In his summing-up Mr. Justice 
Darling dealt severely with the medical evidence for the 
defence, asking aie it would be unsafe to assume 
that a case could be one of murder unless the head was 
cut off. Some things, he observed, were said by experts 
which were simply an outrage upon common sense. The 
prisoner was found guilty with a recommendation to 
mercy. The judge refused the costs of the witnesses for 
the defence ; as to the three doctors he said—-we quote 
from the Eastern Morning News—he would not dream 
of allowing anything for such evidence, which he regarded 
as discreditable. There was no justification whatever 
for calling them. A regrettable incident in the trial was 
an attempt by counsel for the prisoner to discredit Dr. 
Soutter of Hedon, on the ground that he practised in a 
small place. Dr. Sontter is, we believe, the leading 
practitioner in his own district, and the judge in his 
summing-up said he was sorry to see the manner in 
which Dr. Soutter was treated by the defending counsel, 
and asked very pertinently whether the jury were pre- 
sy to place a village doctor of experience on a lower 
evel than any doctor from an infirmary in a large town. 
Judging from the reports before us it would seem that 
the judge took a harsh view of the condnet of the medi- 
cal witnesses for the defence. He was perhaps influenced 
by the attempt to discredit Dr. Soutter’s evidence, 
although he allowed the costs of the defending counsel. 
However this may be, the incident will confirm the 
opinion of those who hold it to be desirable in the in- 
terests of the profession and of public justice, that 
the profession itself should take steps to prevent the 
conflict of medical evidence in courts of law. The Med- 
1c0-Political Committee of the British Medical Associa- 
tion has recommended that consultation between medi- 
cal witnesses is desirable, and this recommendation has 
en approved by the Annual Representative Meeting. 

is expression of opinion is now before the Divisions 
and the matter is — one which the profession has 
i mi largely in itsown hands. The argument that the 
ge on either side might ey is really beside the 
corp or they would be compelled to agree if they could 
diti may a medical evidence on any other con- 


Unsound Meat in Leeds: Sentence. 


Before the Leeds Sti 
ate ipendiary Magistrate (Mr. C. M. 
— Wood, a butcher, of 103 Charles Street, 
of unsound Feowry 8, was charged with being in possession 
(Town Clerk’s department) prosecuted, and 
bought b =e meat In question was part of three beasts 
Warrant hy man named Wiley, for whom there was a 
neat - Theslaughter of the animals took place at 
diseased; and the carcases were brought to Leeds. The 
charge, eng which formed the subject of the present 
Wood } ad } — on the defendant’s premises, and as 
sn tee mee ben good deal of experience as a slaughter- 
that the meat was unfit for 

atur 

Poorest people in the ae and Sunday trade, serving the 


meet th hpendiary Magistrate said that a fine would not 


Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


At meetings of the Board of Examiners held in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow on December 13th for 
the Written, and on and between the 19th and 
23rd inclusive for the Oral and Practical, the 
following gentlemen passed their Final Exami- 
nation :— 

Dick COLLEGE. 


Mr. A. Barr Mr. W. Richardson 
C. Crowhurst G. Rutherford 
J. Donaldson R. Wood 


A. H. Leyland W. Young 


J. P. Penhale 
GLascow COLLEGE. 
Mr. F. McShane Mr. J. W. Tait 
J. T. Anderson G. R. MeCall 
The following passed their Third Examination: 


Dick COLLEGE. 

Mr. T. V. Bagshaw Mr. G. Gordon * 
F. Davidson F. W. Medlock 
H. Gibson R. Waddy * 

COLLEGE, 

Mr. P. McIntyre 
J. H. Thomson R. Dickie 
V. McLeish D. B. Rodgers 


The following passed their Second Examination : 


Dick COLLEGE. 


Mr. W. G. Thomson * 
G. C. Webster 
T. Critchley 


GLASGOW 
Mr. J. Lawther 


Mr. W. S. Clark 
H. D. Gilmore 
R. H. Miller 
W. P. Ruthven 


GLASGOW COLLEGE. 
Mr. P. A. McCorry Mr. P. T. Lindsay 
R. P. Jones G. Scade 


D. Campbell T. Clyde 
F. J. MeCall * J. Somerville 


The following passed their First Examination : 
Dick COLLEGE. 
Mr. J. Anderson Mr. G. T. S. Mower 
S. C. Currie R Woof 
A. Higginson 
GLascow COLLEGE. 
Mr. E. Pollock 
Kerr 


A. 
H. W. Johnstone 
M. Mackay 


Mr. A. M. Howie 
J. McClemont 
H. M. Roemmele 
G. McCord 
W. Anderson 
Z. B. 

Secretary, Board of Examiners. 

Marked thus * passed with 2nd Class Honours. 


The Harry Perry Testimonial. 


Amount acknowledged £36 16 6 
Capt. Hunt, A.V.D., Bombay... 10 0 
N. Almond, F.R.C.V.S. “ 10 0 
W. H. Bloye, F.R.C.V.S. sn 10 0 
Malcolm Allan, M.R.C.V.S. ee 5 0 
R. Paine, M.R.C.V.S., Capetown 5 O 

£39 6 6 


gaol for six weeke the defendant would have to go to! 


F. W. CHAMBERLAIN, Hon. Sec. 
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Tobacco Intoxication and High Arterial 
Tension. 


C. Barazzont (Gazz. Med. Ital., August and Sep- 
tetnber, 1905) has reinvestigated the connection between 
tobacco and arterial tension. He quotes numerous 
authorities who agree that tobacco raises the tension of 
the pulse. He regards nicotine as the active —— 
involved and finds that the effect of any particular 
brand of tobacco on the pulse is very much in propor- 
tion to its strength. His subjects of experiment were 
men and women convalescent from indifferent diseases 
in most cases, but some of them suffering from well- 
detined high or low arterial tension. He administered 
tobacco to subjects fasting and after food, and carefully 
observed the pulse tension and pulse frequency at inter- 
vals of five minutes for some time before and after ad- 
ministration. It was given usually in the form of a fine 

wder for swallowing, but some of the patients took 

it by smoking or chewing and to some it was given in 
the form of clysters containing an infusion from the 
leaf. The experiments were to elucidate the immediate 
and not the remote effects of the drug. The Principal 
conclusions arrived at are: (1) Tobacco has an unmis- 
takable effect on the pulse tension, determining a_peri- 
pheral vascular spasm, and within certain limits 
strengthening the cardiac systole. (2) An increase of 
tension is caused by tobacco, whatever be the mode of 
adininistration, and whatever the preparation employed. 
No part of the effect can be traced to any process of 
manufacture. (3) Women present a much greater sus- 
ceptibility than men to the effects of tobacco on arterial 
tension. (4) Evenin great smokers tobacco produces an 
increase of arterial tension, but not to so great an ex- 
tent as in those unaccustomed to its use. (5) If a further 
dose of tobacco be administered as soon as the effect of 
a first dose has completely passed off, its action is much 
less and much less prompt than that of the first dose. 
(6) There is a constant and notable difference in the 
action of tobacco, according as it is administered after 
food or to a fasting subject. In the latter case, owing to 
the quicker absorption and excretion of the poison, the 
effect on the pulse is greater, quicker in reaching its 
height, and quicker in disappearing than when tobacco 
is given whilst digestion is at its height. (7) In subjects 
with normal pulse tension the ingestion of tobacco by 
any path causesa rapid and almost instantaneous eleva- 
tion of blood pressure of an extent and duration almost 
proportional to the amount and strength of the dose 
taken, the duration varying also according to the time 
occupied in the absorption of the dose. (8) In subjects 
with low-tension pulses there are, in addition to these 
effects, signs of decided depression of the nervous 
system and irregular action of the myocardium. (9) 
In subjects ‘with high-tension pulses the rise of pulse 
tension is more excessive than in either of the other 
two classes of cases, and leads to dyspncea, palpita- 
tion, precordial distress, vertigo, tremors, convulsions, 
and other symptoms. (10) Tobacco has a true diuretic 
effect, probably attributable to its action in increasing 
arterial tension. (11) Tobacco always determines, to 
an extent proportional to its effect on blood pressure, 
atransitory tachycardia, lasting for some time with small 
variations and then disappearing. 


Dinner and Presentation to a V.S. 


During the few years he has been resident at Hay, 
Mr. A. Marston, M.R.C.V.S., Radnor View, Cusop, has 
won the regard and esteem of the local public in a mark- 
ed degree. This is not surprising, for Mr. Marston is 
such a genial and attractive personality that he could 
not fail to win the friendship and respect of all his 


acquaintances. He has identified himself with the social 
life of the town and neighbourhood, and has taken a 
lively interest in Buffaloism in particular. At the Crowy 
Hotel on Thursday evening, December 21st, quite the 
biggest gathering of its kind seen in Hay for many years 
was held under the auspices of the Welsh Border Lodge, 
Hay, No. 905. It was a splendid tribute to the popu- 
larity of Mr. Marston that such a numerous company 
should assemble to bid him farewell. . 

After a sumptuous dinner and the usual toasts had 
been disposed of, 

The Chairman proposed the toast of the evening, 
“ Health of Bro. Marston,” He said that the size and 
spirit of the gathering that evening was sufficient to 
show that Bro. Marston had proved himself «a guod 
“ Buff.” As a business man he was most successful, 
more so than any other veterinary surgeon he could 
remember in the town. (Applause.) Bro. Marston had 
— interested himself in the Hay Horse Show, 
doing his utmost to secure entries and in other ways 
endeavouring to make the show a success. <A better 
friend and neighbour could not be found anywhere. The 
speaker had never heard him speak disrespectfully of 
anyone, neither had he ever heard anyone speak of bs 
disrespectfully. (Applause.) They were all deeply sorry 
Bro. Marston was leaving them. In the name of the 
Welsh Border Lodge he asked his acceptance of a case 
of pipes as a token of brotherliness and good feeling. 
They wished him and his good wife every happiness 
wherever they might be. (Musical honours.) 

Bro. Marston, in responding, said he would never for- 
get the kind reception which had been accorded hin 
thatevening. He had been an indifferent “ Buff.” (No, 
no.) He had not been able to attend the meetings as 
often as he wished. He thanked them very cordially 
for giving him such a handsome present, which he would 
treasure as long as he lived. It would always call to his 
mind the pleasant times he had spent amongst then. 
(Applause.) He had always been pleased to help the 
Horse Show and similar societies as far as he could. 
(Hear, hear.) In conclusion, Mr. Marston congratula- 
ted the gathering on having such a splendid man as his 
successor, Mr. Edwards, to live amongst them. 

Loud cheers were given for Mr. Edwards when Mr. 
Marston concluded his speech.— Brecon Times. 


Personal. 


14, at St. Mary’s Church, 
Whittlesea (by the Rev. C. E. B. Bell, M.A.), George 
Percy Male, M.R.C.V.S., youngest son of Mr. Ezra Male, 
of Brookland House, Cottenham, to Ann (Sis) Searle, 
only daughter of the late Thomas Searle, Claygate House. 
Whittlesea. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
War Orrice, Patt Matt, Dee. 


MEMORANDUM. 
The Army Council has decided that Colonels sankne 


as Major-Generals are entitled to the precedence of "* 
latter rank and should be addressed as such. _ 


OBITUARY. 


Epwarp M.R.C.VS., Henley-on-Thame. 

Graduated Lond : May, !*” 

The late Mr. Edward Mellett, of Hart Street, 

principal of the firm of Messrs. Mellett and Sons, paso 
inary surgeons. The deceased was a genial repre 
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of the old life of Henley. He was born in the town, and 
during a long life had accumulated a store of highly in- 
teresting memories of former times in the district. One 
of the earliest duties he undertook in behalf of the town 
was that ofan overseer. In those times an overseer had 
such responsibilities as seeing that the stones for the road 
were properly broken and laid, and in this connection 
Mr. Mellett could well remember the old Bell Inn, and 
also when the old Red Lion Hotel was shut up, how it 
was possible to turn horses out to grass in Hart Street. 
He recollected the old coaching days, with all their 
romantic pleasures and incidents, and he would often 
relate how his father foddered about 100 coach horses at 
Henley. For something like 50 years Mr. Mellett had 
been a Government official under the Contagious Diseases 
Animals Act, and his efforts in helping to stamp out the 
outbreak of rinderp.st which prevailed in England in 
1865 and 1866 will be in the recollection of a good many. 
In his younger days the deceased gentleman was a promi- 
nent member of one of the rowing clubs, and he also took 
a leading part in cricket, being a well-known batsman. 
He was a Conservative and a Churchman, but his sym- 
pathies were broad, and he was a warm supporter of 
many old institutions in the town. He never prominently 
figured in local politics, neither did he take up any public 
office. He had been Chairman of the Henley Gas Com- 
pany for many years. For the greater part of his life he 

ad enjoyed very good health, but about a fortnight ago 
he contracted a chill which developed, with fatal conse- 
uences, into bronchitis and pneumonia. Death ensued 
on the 5th inst. Mr. Mellett was 74 years of age. 

At the funeral on Friday there was a very numerons 
gathering of townspeople and others who had been as- 
soctated with the deceased in his business There were 
numerous beaatiful wreaths, the senders being the family, 
the Gas Company, the employees, relatives, friends, and 
others.—-Henley Chronicle. 


Mr. A. S. M’Auister, M.R.C.V.S., Perth, died on 
Monday, Dec. 25th, after a very short illness, at the age 
of forty-two years. Mr. M’Alister was well and favour- 
ably known to Perthshire agriculturist, and he had a high 
reputation as a breaker of horses. His untimely demise 
will be sincerely regretted by a wide circle of friends. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sir “SIMMONDS V. SHEATHER.”’ 
wan be pleased to contribute £5 towards this fund con- 
ake ly that the post-mortem is made public, as the case 
en reported, and I believe is also to be sent out in 
form.—Yours truly, 
17, Fiteroy W. Wm. S. Rem. 


AN ENQUIRY. 


s.. 8 ee of the 16th inst. I notice that Mr. J. Ren- 
$a case in which a part of his treatment was 
; ministration of sulphonal. 
veterinary, this drug has not hitherto been much used by 
knowing _T have often thought of trying it, but 
free from = its use in human medicine is not altogether 
thing of ite cen’ Preferred to wait till I could hear some- 
an its effects on animals. 
experiense Reafrew, or any other practitioner having 
me (and woot wiphonall, would be good enough to enlighten 
effects al ably many other of your readers) as to the 


—Yeuss faithfully, this agent in equine and canine practice. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION] 
Sir, 

It has at last dawned upon the profession that there are 
real objections to this project, which its advocates would 
have us believe so easy of accomplishment. One of these 
difficulties which has, I think, only been indicated by one 
man, may—if a subscription list is ever really opened—prove 
to be a very serious one indeed. 

Mr. Robb, speaking at the meeting of the West of Scot- 
land V.M.S. on October 26th last, pointed out that witho at 
doubt the veterinary candidate must enter Parliament poli- 
tically. He then continued ‘‘I, however, could not sup- 
port a Liberal, no matter how good a veterinary surgeon he 
was, under such circumstances.’’ (V.R., Nov. 25, p. 366.) 

Mr. Robb raised other weighty objections to this so- 
called ‘‘ scheme,’’ but this is the one to which I desire to 
draw attention. Will not very many of us refuse to sacri- 
fice our political convictions for the sake of a problematical 
benefit to the interests of our own little class? I fancy 
many of us will agree with Mr. Robb so far—but we shall 
not all agree with him in objecting to a Liberal,tand here 
lies the difficulty. Men of all political views are to be found 
in the veterinary profession, and whatever the politics of 
the candidate may be, they are sureto be repugnant to some 
—possibly tomany. Some of these men may be less un- 
compromising than Mr. Robb, but even in that case they 
may well ask themselves if the possible benefit to their own 
interests justifies the real sacrifice of their principles in 
matters of wider importance, 

It is, to say the least, not altogether certain that a 
veterinary surgeon in Parliament would be able to improve 
the position of his professional brethren. Itis quite certain, 
on the other hand, that he would be of distinct assistance 
to whatever party he represented. We may or may not 
be assisting ourselves by subscribing to this scheme, but 
we shall be upholding one political party—whether we 
desire to do so or not.—Yours faithfully, “ 

ATO. 


Sir, 

As the date of the General Election is rapidly approach- 
ing we had expected to see before this a copy of veterinary 
questions for Parliamentary candidates, which some oppon- 
ents to the return of a veterinary surgeon to Parliament 
think would be sufficient to remedy the existing evils. 

In the absence of such copy we think the enclosed list of 
“test questions’’ would do as much good as any :— 


Test Questions. 


. Are you in favour of trial by jury (all vets.)? 

. Are you in favour of the better housing of the poorer 
classes of cows? 

. Are you in favour of disendowment and disestablish- 
ment of the R.V.C. Dublin? 

. Are you in favour of “slanging ’’ the Board? 

. Are you in favour of re-naming Tooley Street ? 

6. Are you in favour of a new Act for the protection of 

Veterinary and Legal Aid Companies? 
7. Are you in favour of scheduling the disease Braxy ? 
8. Are you in favour of post-graduate courses for cruelty 


w noe 


inspectors ? 
9. Are you in favour of the Army and Naval tactics of 
the Fishing Board? 
10. Is “ verulam ”’ a good tip for the June “ handicap? ”’ 
Yours faithfully, “ TNCORRIGIBLE.”" 


“INSTRUMENT MAKERS AT CATTLE SHOWS.” 
Sir, 

During a visit to the Smithfield Club cattle show on a 
tenant farmers’ day, we stayed about an hour close to the 
stand of well known instrument makers. There was a good 
demand for bull rings and pig appliances, but we did not 
notice any enquiry for, or sale of, expensive surgical 
instruments. Neither did the salesmen in charge endeavovr 
to press the sale of the “milk fever '’ outfits and other 


PRACTITIONER. 


veterinary instruments.—Yours faithfully, @B%0° 8 
“A Country Ver.”’ 
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SureicaL oF THE Doe anp Cat, with Chapters on 
Anesthetics and Obstetrics, by Frepertck T. G. Hoppay, 
F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. Balliére, Tindall and Cox, 8 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden.. Demy 8vo., cloth, lettd. pp. xxiv+366. 
No advertisements 10/6 net. 


CoMMUNICATIONS AND PAPERS RECEIVED.—Messrs. F. W. 
Chamberlain, W.S. Reid. ‘‘ Incorrigible.’’ 

The North British Agriculturist, The Scottish Farmer 
Album, The Brecon County Times, TheHenley Chronicle, 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matter 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, and 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers containing facts of interest. 


Veterinary Societies Addresses. 
Alterations for this list must be duly notified by the Secretaries 
Borper Countries V.M.S. 

Pres: Mr. J. W. Hewson, m.R.c.v.s., Wigton 
Hon. Sec. (pro tem.) : Mr. F. W. Garnett, M.R.c.v.s., 
Dalegarth, Windermere 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 


Centrat V.M.S. 


Pres. Mr. A. L. Butters, m.R.c.v.8., 
31 South Wharf Road, Paddirgton, W. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. A. MacCormack, m.R.v.v.s., 


122 St. George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park, N. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m 


Canapa V.A. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. A. E, James, Ottawa 


Centra V,A. or TRELAND. 
Pres. Mr. M. J. Cleary, m.n.c.v.s., Kilpatrick, Mullingar 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. J. Vahey, m..c.v.s., Ballinrobe 
Treas; Mr. J. F. Healey. m.nx.c.v.s., Midleton 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Arthur S. Auger, m.R.c.v.s., 
Saxmundhan, Suffolk 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. H. P. Standley, m.n.c.v.s. 
Wymondham 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July 


Guascow V.M.S. 
Pres. Principal McCall. 
Hon. Sec. Mr. F. McShane 


Vet. Men. Assn. or [RELAND. 
Mr. J. McKenny, m.x.c.v.s. 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin 
Hon, Treas: Mr, M. Hedley, r.x.c.v.s , 
6 Royal Terrace West, Kingstown 
Hon. Sec. Mr. Chas. Allen, F.R.c.v.8., 
35 North Frederick st., Dublin 


LancasHirE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. H. Sumner, .n.c.v.s., Hatton Garden Liverpool 
flon. Sec.: Mr. G. H. Locke, .n.c.v.s. 
Grosvenor-street, Manchester 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in April, June, Sept., & Dec. 


LinconnsHikE V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. T. A. Rudkin, m.r.c.v.s., Grantham 
tlon. Sec: & Treas: Mr.T. W. Turner, m.x.c.v.s., Sleaford 
Meetings, Second Thursday Feb., June, and October 


Liverroo. University V.M.S. 
Pres: Prof. Boyce, F.R.s. 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Jno. T. Share-Jones, 
University. Liverp: ol 
Meetings, May, July, October, January. 
Ver. Assn. or Manrrora. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. F, Torrance, Winnipeg 


es: Mr. W. Hunting, r.R.c.v.s., Chelsea, Lond »5.W. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, F.R.c.v.s., in 
Camden House, High-st., West Bromwiet 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday alternately in Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Pres: 


Nationa Vet. Assoctation. 
Pres: Prof. W. O. Williams, r.R.c.v.s., Liverpool 
Sec: Mr. William Hunting, F.R.c.v.s, 4 
Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.R.c.v.s., Whitechapel, London 


Nationa VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & Motva 
DEFENCE Society. 

Pres: Mr. W. A. Taylor, F.n.c.v.s., Brick-st, Manchester 

Treas: Mr. E. Faulkner, F.n.c.v.s., Manchester 

Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, m.x.c.v.s. 

Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


oF Eneuanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. Hunter, m.n.c.v.s., Newcastle on-Tyne 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. R. Gibson, m.R.c.v.s. a 
25 Marlborough-street, Seaham Harbour 
Mectings, Vhird Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. ¥ 


Nort or V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. David Crabb, m.r.c.v.s., New Aberdour 
Sec. & Treas: Mr. Clement Baxter, w.R.c.v.s., Elgin 
Nortn Y.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. R. Jones, u.n.c.v.s., Towyn, Merioneth 


Hon. Sec. T.C, Howatson, m.R.c.v.s., St. Asaph 
Meetings, First Tuesday, March and September 


Ontario V.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. H. Tennent, v.s., Loneon, Ontario 3 
Sec: & Treas: Mr. C. H. Sweetapple, v.s., ‘Toronto, Ontario 7 


Province or Quesec V.M.A. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Gustave Boyer, Rigand, P.Q. 


Roya. Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. H.G. Simpson. F.r.c.v.s., Windsor 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. Percy J. Simpson, M.R.c.v.s., ‘ 
Kendrick House, Mai ‘enhead © 
Meetings, Last Friday, Jan., June and Nov. 


Roya. Scottisn V.S, 
Pres: Mr. Reid, c.v.s , Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, u.n.c.v.s., Cupa, 


Royat VETERINARY M.A. 
Pres: Mr. F. W. Chamberlain, m.R.c.v.s., 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. C. Graves, M R.Cc.v.s. 
dssist. H.S. Mr, A. W.N. Pillers 


Scottish V.M.S. 


Pres: Mr. John Hutton, m.R.c.v.s., Kelso di 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Jc hn McIntosh, m.x.c.v.s., Eskbank ti 
Sours Durgam anp Nortu Yorxsuire V.M.A. 

Pres.: Mr. G. R. Dudgeon, M.8.c.v.s., au 
Matlock-st., Sunderland 

Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.R.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. 

Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 
SovuTHERN Countirs V.S. 
Pres: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.R.c.v.s., 
Whitechapel, London, to 

Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Alex. Todd, m.n.c.v.s., Worthing 


don. Treas: Mr. E. W. Baker, m R.c.v.s., Wimborne 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


TransvaaL V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. M. Christy, m.n.c.v.s., a.p.v.s., Pretoria 
Hon. Treas; Mr. J. H. Bell, -n.c.v.s., p.v.s., Krugers 2 
Hen. Sec: Mr. T. H. Dale, m.R.c.v.s., D.v.S., Potchefstroo 


Western Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. G.H Gibbings, r x c.v.s., Tavistock 
Hon. Sec. Mr. W. Ascott, m.r.c.v.s., Bideford 
Hon, Treas: Mr. P. G. Bond, m.R8.c.v.5., Plymouth ombet 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and Nov 


West or Scorzanp V.M.A. Glasgor 

Pres: Mr. James Weir, ¥.n.c.v.s., 24 Pollock st., 

Joint Hon. Secs: & Treasrs: . I] 

Messrs. Hush Begy and John R. McC al, Vor 
Meetings, Second Wednesday, May, Oct. and Ja 


YorxksHIRE Vir. AssociaTION 
Pres: Mr. A. W. Mason, F.n.c.v.8., North Street 4, 
Hon. Sec; Mr. J Clarkson, M.R.¢.v.8., Garforth, vs af 
Hon. Treas: Mr. J. E. Scriven, m.n.c.v.s., Tadcas 
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